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ASCENT OF MOUNT ROBSON, 

THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 

BY 

GEORGE KINNEY 

On Friday, Aug. 13, 1909, Donald Phillips and I congratulated 
each other in at last capturing that most difficult peak, Mt. Robson. 
We stood on the needle point of the highest and finest peak of all the 
Canadian Rockies. I doubt if ever a peak was fought for more 
desperately, or conquered under greater difficulties. 

Situated in the heart of the Rockies, some fifty miles or more 
north of the Yellow Head Pass, and hundreds of miles from civiliza- 
tion, the mountain could only be reached by pack-train after long 
weeks of strenuous effort, through trackless forest and muskeg, by 
nameless mountains and raging torrents. I have the honor of being 
the first white man known to have stood on its rugged sides.* 

Dr. A. P. Coleman, Geologist of the University of Toronto, organ- 
ized an expedition in 1907 to capture Mt. Robson. The party con- 
sisted of Dr. Coleman, his brother, L. Q. Coleman, myself and a 
helper. The four of us, with our pack-train of ten horses and outfit, 
left Laggan on Aug. 2, 1907. We followed the Pipestone, Siffleur 
Saskatchewan, and Athabasca rivers; crossing the Pipestone and 
Wilcox Passes. 

For weeks we made our own trails through the wilds, and forced 
our way through hundreds of miles of tangled underwood. Rafting 
our equipment over the Athabasca, across which we had to swim our 
horses, we hurried over the Yellow Head Pass, and swung down the 
Fraser. But our trip that year left Mt. Robson still unconquered, 
though we explored its western side, and I discovered Mt. Turner 
and the "Valley of a Thousand Falls." 

*Mr. James McEvoy of the Canadian Geological Survey, who described this region in the 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Canada (Vol. XI, 1898), says that the top of the moun- 
tain is usually completely hidden and rarely is it seen entirely free from clouds. The actual height of 
the peak is 13,700 feet, or 10,750 feet above the valley. The face of the mountain is strongly marked 
by horizontal lines, due to the unequal weathering of the rocks, and has the appearance of a perpen- 
dicular wall. From the summit to the base, the slope is over 6o° to the horizontal. Mr. McEvoy adds 
that, though the mountain had long been known, its height had never been determined nor was it 
thought to be conspicuously notable in elevation; but since the heights of Mounts Brown, Hooker and 
Murchison have been proved to be greatly exaggerated, Mount Robson has the distinction of being 
the highest known peak in the Canadian Rockies. Mr. Kinney is a clergyman. 
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The three of us renewed our attack in August, 1908. This time 
Dr. Coleman secured John Yates, an experienced packer, to take us 
in charge. Going in by way of Edmonton, we followed very nearly 
the route the Grand Trunk Pacific is now taking, crossed the Yellow 
Head and followed down the Fraser as far as the Moose River, a 
tributary of the latter. This time we attacked Mt. Robson from the 
East side, by tracing the Moose River to its source and then a branch 
of the Smoky. The story of our fight for the peak that fall, is 
briefly told in the Canadian Alpine Journal of 1909.* The region 
for miles around the splendid peak was explored, and many peaks 
all about it were ascended. The mountain itself was attempted on 
several occasions, but the difficulties were so great that we had to 
give up, after spending twenty days at its foot. 

I left the mountain that fall, believing that I had made my last 
attempt to climb it. But in the spring of 1909, Mt. Robson had still 
such a hold on me that I could not rest satisfied till I had made 
another attempt. I then made arrangements with John Yates for 
another trip, and planned to reach Mt. Robson several weeks earlier 
than the year before. In May I received word that foreign Alpinists 
had designs on Mt. Robson. Telegraphing Yates that I was starting 
at once, and expected to meet him on the trail, I left Victoria on 
June 2, for Edmonton to outfit an expedition of my own. I had 
counted on one of my brothers making the trip with me, but, at the 
last moment, he could not get off. I was in Edmonton about a week 
before I finally got my outfit together. This delay cost me dear, for 
I was caught in the floods of the Athabasca. Another disappoint- 
ment awaited me in Edmonton for a letter from Yates told me it 
would be utter folly to think of starting on a trip to Mt. Robson at 
that time, because the very late spring had left the mountains and 
passes full of snow. But I had gone too far to back out then, and 
snow or no snow, I decided to make the attempt. 

On Friday, June 11, with only $2.85 in my pocket, but with three 
good horses packed with three months provisions, I started off alone 
for Mt. Robson, hoping to pick up some one on the trail who would 
share fortune with me. But for hundreds of miles across the 
prairies and through mountain fastness I fought alone the great diffi- 



* An editorial note in the article referred to says that the leading feature of this second attempt 
to ascend Mt. Robson was the plucky and desperate climb made by Mr. Kinney alone when he spent 
a night on the mountain. " He would have spent a second night but for a promise to his companions 
to return. The succeeding day was fine, and had he remained he would undoubtedly have reached 
the summit and made the first ascent of this noble peak, a conquest he richly deserved." 
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culties of the trip, threading my way across treacherous bog, or swim- 
ming my horses across mountain torrents. 

On the MacLeod River, I picked up an old-timer, who wanted to 
go along with me. Selling him one of my horses and half of my 
provisions, we shared together for a few days, the joys and hard- 
ships of the trail. But the dangers of the trip, and the floods of the 
Athabasca were too much for him so he dropped out and I was alone 
again with only two horses. 

I nearly lost my whole outfit in the swollen Rocky River, and my 
saddle-horse and I had to swim for our lives. Then a cloud-burst 
flooded the whole valley of the Athabasca beyond anything ever known 
in those parts before, leaving me stranded on a little island and my 
horses on another. On that occasion I had to shift camp three times, 
wading waist deep through the raging waters, carrying my provi- 
sions and outfit on my back to a place of safety. The floods not only 
made the rivers impassable, but also the small streams as well, so 
that I had to make a trail over the mountain sides. When I reached 
John Moberley's (a half-breed's place), where I expected to swim 
my horses across the Athabasca, I found several parties of Indians 
and prospectors held up by the floods. That night the Indian dogs 
stole all my store of bacon, and to make matters worse, the Indians 
had no pemmican and all I could buy to replace my stolen meat was 
a can of lard. 

It was here that Donald Phillips rode into camp wearing on his 
hat the silver badge of the Guides' Association of Ontario. A sturdy 
youth of twenty-five, he was looking up the country for future guid- 
ing purposes, and I soon had him interested in Mt. Robson. He was 
on his way back for provisions and had his camp on a little island, 
half a day's ride down the Athabasca, where he, too, had been caught 
in the floods. Phillips and I swam our horses back to his camp and 
got things together, so that the next day, leaving behind us Indians 
and prospectors, who claimed that we would find the trails impass- 
able for another week, we swam our horses across the Athabasca and 
entered the Yellow Head. From Swift, an old-timer near there, we 
obtained some more provisions, and then we left the Athabasca. 

I found in Phillips a very prince of the trail. Quick, handy, a 
splendid cook and bubbling over with good nature, he made a camp- 
mate that could not be excelled. Never in all the hard days that 
followed did he utter a word of discouragement, or falter in our 
undertaking, and though he had never climbed mountains before that 
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summer, he proved to be a cool-headed and cautious climber. I have 
seldom seen his equal. 

We reached Mt Robson from the East and camped at tree-line 
on its north shoulder. Here the Grand Forks, flowing from the 
big east glacier and Berg Lake, which I discovered and explored in 
1908, plunges in a mighty cataract into the "Valley of a Thousand 
Falls." 

We made our permanent camp and turned our horses loose to 
fatten for three weeks on the sweet mountain grasses. The next 
day being Sunday we rested. This was July 25, 1909. From where 
we camped, Mt. Robson rose in one sheer unbroken wall from base 
to highest summit, and at such a fearful angle that a snow cornice, 
breaking off the peak, would fall 7,000 feet before it could come to 
a stop. Yet we spent no time looking for a chance to climb, for I 
knew of a narrow, rugged way up those walls of rock and crumbling 
ledges that I had found the year before. 

On Monday afternoon, with fifty pound packs on our backs, we 
worked our way up the cliffs and narrow ledges of that north 
shoulder of Mt. Robson, till we reached the big shale slope on the 
north-west side of the mountain, at about 9,500 feet. There in the 
shelter of Island Cliff, an isolated wall of rock on the shale slope,, 
we spread our blankets and watched the setting sun paint a wonder- 
world with its glorious colors. We called that spot Camp "High 
Up." At sunrise the next morning we started for the peak. 

The year before I had crossed that shale slope alone to a big 
shoulder of cliff, nearly a mile to the south, and then, in a blizzard,, 
had climbed some 500 feet of cliff, till my aneroid read 10,500 feet. 
The storm was so thick that I could see no distance ; but from photo- 
graphs that I had taken of the western side, I believed it possible to 
make the peak, if that shoulder on the west could be climbed. 

But when Phillips and I stoood on the shale slope, and looked 
at the rugged cliffs above us, we believed, by working our way up 
its snow-filled couloirs, we could reach the peak quicker than by 
going around to the south according to our first plan. 

This west side of the mountain we found free of snow to about 
the 11,000 foot line; but the cliffs above the shale slope were more 
difficult than we had imagined, and it was slow work. The snow 
in the couloirs, which we had thought would offer good climbing, 
was so steep and hard that it could only be ascended by means of 
laborious step climbing. From early morning, till 3 o'clock in the 
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Fig. 2. — Mt. Robson from the North. 



Kinnev and Phillips camped four niehts on this side among the cliffs above the snowline. Their 

dash for the peak was made from Camp "Highest Up," on the high west shoulder, on 

extreme right. In the foreground, the Grand Forks leaps a 200 feet precipice 

and begins its journey through the "Valley of a Thousand Falls." 
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afternoon, we struggled up that wall of rock and ice, and in all that 
time we succeeded in reaching an altitude of only a little over 11,000 
feet. The weather was glorious, and the scenery of this show spot 
of the Alpine world beggars description. The warm sun kept the 
avalanches busy all about us, and loose rocks often whistled past us. 
Sometimes they came from cliffs so high above us, that without any 
warning, and issuing seemingly right out of the sky, they would 
scream past us in awful flight to be engulfed in the silence below. 
We could hear them strike nothing, either coming or going. In 
descending, that afternoon, we discovered a far easier way up than 
the one we had tried, so we determined to utilize it on our next 
attempt. 

Returning to our "High Up" camp, we cached blankets and 
instruments, and then hastened to our permanent camp at the base 
of Mt. Robson, for more provisions. 

On Wednesday, July 28th, we again climbed the cliffs of the 
north shoulder, but made our "Higher Up" camp that night, in the 
cliffs above the shale slope at 10,000 feet above the sea. Here we 
slept on a little ledge so narrow that there was only room for the 
two of us to lie close together, and we had to build a little wall of 
stone, to keep us from rolling off the mountain-side. 

Though the weather was fine that night, we were very cold, and 
the wind, at that altitude, was terrific. All the peaks for hundreds 
of miles were below our level, excepting Mt. Turner on the north, a 
fine 12,000 foot peak on the other side of the "Valley of a Thousand 
Falls" from us. The grinding avalanches and the distant roar of 
countless water-falls, sang our lullaby. We had carried some dry 
wood with us and were able to warm over a stew of wild meat for 
breakfast; then in the crisp early morning of July 29th, we tried 
for a second time those rugged walls of the northern face of Mt. 
Robson. 

So successful were we, that by 9:30 A. M. we had reached an 
altitude of 11,000 feet where we came to an unscalable wall of rock. 
Our only possible way to circumvent it was up a slope of ice, 6o° or 
70 ° from the horizontal. The ice terminated in a jagged crack in 
the wall, where we had to climb some 25 feet straight up in the air. 
It took us so long to cut steps up that great slope of ice, and the 
ravine was so difficult that it was noon before we conquered them. 

But above, we found every possible lodging place loaded with 
snow, making our climb not only more difficult but adding danger as 
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well. The sun swinging round to the west brought a new enemy. 
The snow on the sheltered cliffs began to melt making our footing 
on them exceedingly treacherous ; and not only were little streams 
forming in every draw and couloir, but loosened masses of rock and 
ice began falling on every hand. 

We reached an altitude of over 12,000 feet, and -our worse diffi- 
culties seemed nearly over, but the day was too far spent for us to 
make the peak and ever get back to safety, so reluctantly we turned 
back. 

For more than 1,000 feet down those upper cliffs of rock our 
every step was fraught with fearful danger. Not only did we have 
to descend gullies dripping and streaming with water, where falling 
rock and avalanche were a constant menace, but the now melting 
masses, that covered every ledge, threatened to slide from under 
our weight and drag us over the cliffs. We found that the steps we had 
cut in the ice slope of the couloir below, had nearly melted away, and 
the whole mass looked as if it would slip down over the cliff if we 
so much as touched it. But it, was our only possible way down, and 
we had to hurry for each moment added to our dangers. We made 
a cairn at 11,500 feet. After we got below the snowline, we made 
good time, for Phillips was fast becoming expert in mountaineering. 

Reaching the level of the big west shoulder, up which I had 
climbed in 1908 in a blizzard, I left Phillips in charge of my camera, 
and for half a mile followed the narrow ledges, till I stood on the 
summit of that noble view point. The sun was just setting, Phillips 
was a mere dot on a cliff to the north, the lake that Dr. Coleman 
named after me, and the "Valley of a Thousand Falls" lay 8,000 
feet directly below. 

These and the valley of the Fraser, with its little thread of silver, 
were being engulfed with darkening blues and indigos as twilight 
flooded the innumerable peaks and glaciers on every hand. But 
above me swept a long slope of snow clear to Mt. Robson's highest 
pinnacle. Though tipped at a fearfully steep angle and with bands 
of black across its white spoke of cliffs to climb, the contrast it pre- 
sented to the almost perpendicular cliffs we had been climbing during 
the past four days, filled me, for the first time, with joy and confi- 
dence of ultimate success. 

I hurried back to Phillips and told him the good news, and we 
determined to make the top of that west shoulder our "Highest Up" 
camp the next day. 
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But this little side trip had delayed us considerably. We had 
planned to enjoy a real supper and to sleep comfortably that night 
in Camp Robson at the foot of the mountain. In fact we had to 
cut steps in the ice of those steep couloirs and get down the last 500 
feet of cliffs in the dark of night, before we reached our "Higher 
Up" camp in the cliffs. 

There was nothing left for us to do but camp there again at 
10,000 feet altitude, in the wind and cold, on that narrow ledge. I 
started a little fire and warmed up our stock of stew, while Phillips 
made our bed. There, partly covered under our blankets, we ate 
our supper in the dark and watched the gathering storm-clouds blot 
out the white-capped peaks at our feet. 

The storm soon swooped down upon us burying our little world in 
white, while the tempest of wind threatened to tear the very cliffs to 
pieces. I do not suppose there is any place where the wind can 
blow so hard as on an exposed mountain top. 

Phillips and I curled up so closely together that we managed to 
keep from freezing, though it was a most uncomfortable night. 

By daylight it was storming as hard as ever. The rocks that had 
been warm in the sun of the day before, still retained enough heat 
to melt some of the snow that fell, so by morning the drip from the 
cliffs had wet our blankets through, and we were driven to seek 
Camp Robson, at the foot of the mountain several thousand feet 
below. Packing up our wet blankets and without any breakfast, 
for we could not start a fire and we were too cold to eat, we plunged 
through the storm and glissaded down a long slide of snow. A 
thousand feet below where we had slept, we got below the storm, 
and in a couple of hours had got down the cliffs of the north 
shoulder, and were once more comfortably feeding at our camp fire 
at the base of the mountain. 

For eleven days it stormed on Mt. Robson, so that it was folly 
to attempt to climb it. We cooked the last of our flour, and our 
sugar and other necessities disappeared. Yet we had to be in good 
shape for the final climb, if the weather would only clear up. For 
eleven days we roamed that country from valley to storm-swept 
peaks, hunting for game that we might live. 

At last the weather began to clear up, and Monday Aug. 9, we 
climbed again that rugged north shoulder. Crossing the difficult 
shale slope, we passed the camp spots of our former trips, and with 
our heavy fifty-pound packs, struggled up those fearful cliffs till we 
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reached an altitude of nearly 10,500 feet. We would soon have 
reached the top of the west shoulder, when a storm caught us. For 
a couple of hours we had watched the storm-clouds gather, then 
gradually obliterate the peaks ; yet we pushed on, hoping they were 
only squally. 

We were climbing in a narrow col when it began to snow. We 
did not mind it at first, but in a few minutes it had snowed three 
inches, and slides began to come down. Realizing at once our 
danger, we hastily cached our packs under a sheltering rock and 




Fig. 3. — Camp " Higher Up." 

Here Kinnev and Phillies sled two niehts at an altitude of over 10.000 feet. They built a wall 
of rock to keep them from rolline off the narrow ledge down the mountain. 

hurried down those cliffs. But we had a bad half-hour before we 
got out of danger and glissaded the draw down the long shale slope. 
We got down to camp Robson at the foot of the mountain in. a dis- 
couraged frame of mind, for we were hundreds of miles from civili- 
zation, with scarcely any provisions, and the mountain was still 
unsealed. 

For three days it stormed, and we lived on birds and marmot (a 
kind of mountain ground-hog). Then Thursday, Aug. 12th, dawned 
fine and clear. As we had lots of time to make our "Highest Up" 
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camp that day, we spent most of the morning repairing our boots 
and clothing and making ready for our final climb. After an early 
dinner, we climbed the several thousand feet of cliff to where we 
had cached our packs the Monday the storm caught us. Shoulder- 
ing our packs, we climbed more cliffs, and finally worked our way to 
the top of the west shoulder, 10,500 feet above the sea. Here at an 
altitude equal to that of Mt. Stephen, we chopped away a couple of 
feet of snow and ice, and feathered our bed with dry slate stones. 
We shivered over the little fire that warmed our stew, and then 
amid earth's grandest scenes, we went to bed with the sun and 
shivered through a wretched night. 

Friday, Aug. 13th, dawned cold and clear, but with the clouds 
gathering in the south. Using our blankets for a wind-brake we 
made a fire with a handful of sticks, and nearly froze as we ate out 
of the pot of boiling stew on the little fire. Then we placed stones 
on our blankets so they would not blow away, and facing the icy 
wind from the south, started up that west side of the upper part of 
the peak. 

The snow was in the finest climbing condition, and the rock-work 
though steep offered good going. Rapidly working our way to the 
south, and crossing several ridges, we had reached, in an hour, the 
first of two long cliffs that formed horizontal ramparts all around 
the peak. We lost half an hour getting up this cliff, but finally 
found an easy way. 

But the clouds that came up with a strong south wind, had grad- 
ually obscured the peak, till at the cliff, they were swirling by us on 
our level, and at the top of the cliffs it began to snow. For a moment 
I stood silent, and then turning to my companion said : "Curlie my 
heart is broken." For a storm on the peak meant avalanches on 
that fearful slope, and there would be no escaping them. So I 
thought that we would have to turn back. Our provisions were 
now so low that we would not have enough to make another two- 
day trip up the mountain. So it meant that this was our last chance. 

1 But to my surprise it did not snow much, the clouds being mostly 
a dense mist. In a few minutes I said, "Let us make a rush for the 
little peak," meaning the north edge of the peak which was directly 
above us. 

"All right," said Curlie, from whom I never heard a word of 
discouragement. And away we started, keeping to the hard snow 
slopes. Though these were extremely steep, the snow was in such 
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splendid condition that we could just stick our toes in and climb 
right up hand over hand. 

By the time we had conquered the second of the long ramparts 
of cliffs, that form black threads across the white of the peak, we 
concluded that it was not going to snow very hard, as the clouds 
were mostly mist and sleet. 

Swinging again toward the south, we headed directly for the 
highest point of the mountain, which we could see now and then 
through the clouds. Small traverse cliffs of rock were constantly 




Fig. 4. — The Big Glacier. 

The Glacier is on the east side of Mt. Robson. The view was taken from a peak several miles 

away. This fine ice river is a mile wide and five miles long. It marks the boundary 

between the Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia. 



encountered, but they were so broken up that we could easily get 
by them, by keeping to the snow of the little draws. 

For hours we steadily climbed those dreadful slopes. So fear- 
fully steep were they that we climbed for hundreds of feet, where, 
standing erect in my foot-holds, the surface of the slopes were not 
more than a foot and a half from my face; while the average angle 
must have been over 6o°. There were no places where we could 
rest. Every few minutes we would make foot-holds in the snow 
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large enough to enable us to stand on our heels as well as our toes, 
or we would distribute our weight on toe and hand-holds, and rest 
by lying up against that wall of snow; for on all that upper climb 
we did nearly all our work on our toes and hands only. 

The clouds were a blessing in a way, for they shut out the view 
of the fearful depths below us. A single slip any time during that 
day meant a slide to death. At times the storm was so thick that 
we could see but a few yards, and the sleet would cut our faces and 
nearly blind us. Our clothes and hair were one frozen mass of 
snow and ice. 

When within 500 feet of the top, we encountered a number of 
cliffs, covered with overhanging masses of snow, that were almost 
impossible to negotiate, and the snow at that altitude was so dry that 
it would crumble to powder and offer poor footing. We got in 
several difficult places that were hard to overcome, but we finally 
fought our way up the last cliffs, only to find an almost insurmount- 
able difficulty. The prevailing winds being from the west and south, 
the snow, driven by the fierce gales, had built out against the wind 
in fantastic masses of crystal, forming huge cornices all along the 
peak, that can easily be distinguished from the mouth of the Grand 
Forks some ten miles away. We finally floundered through those 
treacherous masses and stood at last on the very summit of Mt. 
Robson. 

I was astonished to find myself looking into a gulf right before 
me. Telling Phillips to anchor himself well, for he was still below 
me, I struck the edge of the snow with the staff of my ice axe and 
it cut through to my very feet, and through that little gap at my 
feet, that I had made in the cornice, I was looking down a sheer wall 
of precipice that reached to the glacier at the foot of Berg Lake, 
thousands of feet below. I was on a needle peak that rose so 
abruptly that even cornices cannot build out very far out on it. 
Bearing my head I said : "In the name of Almighty God, by whose 
strength I have climbed here, I capture this peak Mt. Robson for 
my own country, and for the Alpine Club of Canada." Then just 
as Phillips and I congratulated each other, the sun came out for a 
minute or two, and through the rifts in the clouds, the valleys about 
us showed their fearful depths. The Fraser lay a thread of silver, 
over 11,000 feet below us. Before I could take any photos the 
clouds shut in again thicker than ever. 

"We were nearly frozen, so we could not remain at the top till the 
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clouds should break. We could not build a cairn there, in which to 
cache the Canadian flag that Mrs. Dr. George Anderson of Calgary 
had donated, and our records, for if we left them in the snow they 
would have been lost; so we cached them on our return, in a splen- 
did natural cairn, a few hundred feet below the peak." 

On three different little cliffs near the peak, we met with great 
difficulties in getting down, but we finally managed. After caching 
our cairn and getting down near the 12,000 foot level, we found a 
new danger that nearly finished us. The storm had increased but 
the temperature had risen. 

In fact a chinook was melting the lower snows. We found our 
trail nearly melted away. To make the matter worse, the slopes 
were so steep that the snow never could lie very deep, even in the 
couloirs; and we frequently had to make detours around places, 
where the ice or rock beneath the thin snow, would allow of no foot- 
holds whatever. 

It was so cold and stormy at the peak, we did not get anything 
out of our packs to eat. While I fixed the cairn, Phillips ate some 
chocolate, and, later, I snatched a moment to eat some, paper and all. 
But during the twelve hours climbing and returning on that slope, 
there was no time to do anything but get to the peak and then to 
safety. So very dangerous did the snow get, that our return trip 
cost us seven hours of distressing work, while the climb to the peak 
was made from our "Highest Up" camp at 10,500 feet in five 
hours. We had to use the rope all the way down, and only one of 
us could move at a time, while the other got as good an anchorage 
as possible. But finally we reached the lower of the two bands of 
cliffs where we unroped, and then rapidly got down to camp "Higher 
Up," where we soon devoured everything edible in sight. 

The storm was raging fiercely above us, night was gathering, and 
we had thousands of feet of cliff still to climb down, before reach- 
ing Camp Robson that night. Yet we lingered on that West 
shoulder, eating and resting, and oh so glad that the peak had at 
last really been won. 

It was a long three hour struggle with our packs down those 
cliffs. We had half a mile or more of ledges to follow to the north, 
there were several deep gorges with ice steps to cross, then a long 
glissade and more cliffs. So it was long after dark before we 
reached Camp Robson. We finished the return trip from peak to 
base in twenty hours. We were so tired we could hardly eat or 
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rest and our feet were very sore from making toe-holds in the hard 
snow. 

But we had stood on the peak of Mt. Robson, and the struggle 
had been a desperate one. Three times we had made two-day 
climbs up Mt. Robson, spending ninety-six hours in all, above 10,000 
feet altitude, so far north. During the twenty days we were at 
Camp Robson we captured five virgin peaks, including Mt. Robson, 
and made twenty-three big climbs. 

I had now only one horse left, for the other one that I had 
brought in had caught swamp fever on the trail and now his bones 
bleach under the cliffs of the north shoulder of Mt. Robson. We 
caught our horse the next day, and with many a backward look at the 
conquered peak glistening in a clear sky, we left that scene of so 
many battles and still wondered at our victory. For days we had 
to live on what gophers and birds we could get, for we were out of 
other provisions. 

On the Athabasca we met the members of the British Alpine 
party going in to the mountain, and received their hearty congratu- 
lations. Unfortunately weather conditions prevented these courage- 
ous men from also capturing the peak. 

Others will doubtless some day stand on Mt. Robson's lonely 
peak ; but they who conquer its rugged crags, will ever after cherish 
in their hearts a due respect and veneration for its mighty solitudes. 



AN UNKNOWN FIELD IN AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 



HARLAN I. SMITH 

The unknown field in North American archaeology is far greater in 
area than the known field. Nothing is understood of the life of the 
prehistoric people, the direction from which they came, or when they 
arrived, in a portion of the United States and Canada larger than 
all the rest of those countries. This area stretches from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean and occupies most of the country 
between the Mississippi valley and the Coast Range. It includes 
the Mackenzie basin, the Barren Lands and the great plains. In 



